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THE WELSH SHEPHERD. 

On the top of a wild and bleak mountain in 
Wales lives Alfred the Shepherd; on his cheeks 
the roses of health appear in full bloom, and form 
a fine contrast to the sun- burnt brown of his face. 
Coarse are his clothes, hard is his fare, and se- 
vere are his labors; yet he is content with his 
lot; his apparel is warm and clean, his dry crust 
is sweetened by hunger, and his toils render repose 
more delightful. 

As I was climbing up the hill on which Alfred 
lives, in my tour through Wales, I heard the tink- 
ling sheep’s bells and the barking dog above me, 
and on reaching the top I saw the Shepherd slow- 
ly driving his flock before him. His faithful dog 
Tray was sharply rebuking the straggling lambs, 
and then running back to his master, wagging his 
tail with pleasure, as if sensible that he had done 
his duty, and deserved a cheering part as his 
reward. 

“Poor peasant,” said I, as I was walking to- 
wards the Shepherd, ‘‘thy life is simple, thine 
employment is peaceful, thy pleasures are pure. 
Perhaps thou art more happy than the rich and 
gay, more virtuous than the great and busy, more 
pious than many flaming professors of religion.” 
These ideas revolved in my mind till I overtook 
and accosted him. He seemed disturbed, his soli- 
tude was interrupted, his meditations were broken; 
he bowed his head with rustic simplicity, and said, 
“Good morning, sir.”’ I walked along the hill 
with him; at first he said but little; however, he 
gradually became more unreserved and commu- 
nicative; and I quickly found that though Alfred 
had mixed but little with the world, yet he had 
read and reflected more than I could have thought 
it possible for a person in his situation. 

After talking on a variety of subjects, I inquired 
of the Shepherd, if he really felt himself happy 
and comfortable in his employment; he replied, 
“Thank God, sir, I am very happy; for though 
my situation is humble, yet my wants are but few, 
and my desires do not exceed my necessities. 

** Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 

“I do not envy the wealthy and the noble; be- 
cause, if I had been like them, perhaps I should 
never have thought of my duty to God, and should 
have loved this world so much as to neglect the 
world of eternal happiness. If I am not comforta- 
ble, it is my own fault; because God has given me 
many undeserved favors, for which I can never 
feel sufficiently grateful. I have food and raiment, 
however homely, and J wish to be therewith con- 
tent. I have a house to dwell in, and though my 
friends are poor, yet they are many of them ‘ rich 
in faith, and heirs of the kingdom of heaven.’ | 
have an industrious wife, and God has given us 
six as fine healthy children as ever lived. In some 
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respects I am much better off than my namesake, 
Alfred the Great.” 

I then asked the Shepherd how he had gained 
that knowledge of books which he seemed to pos- 
sess. ‘‘ Why, sir,” replied he, ‘‘ I was always 
very fond of reading, from a child, and our good 
minister has lent me a great number of books; and 
while I am with my sheep | often lie down on the 
grass, or sit under a tree, and read; indeed [ al- 
ways carry that best of books, the Bible, in my 
pocket,”’ 

** Some of the most excellent men that ever liv- 
ed,” said I, ‘* were shepherds; we have accounts 
in the Bible of Abel, the three Jewish Patriarchs, 
Joseph and David; the retirement required for 
this occupation seems calculated to promote habits 
of contemplation and pious reflection.” 

‘*We must not forget in this list,” added Al- 
fred, ‘‘those humble shépherds of Bethlehem, to 
whom the angel, passing over nobles and kings, 
imparted the glad tidings of ‘‘ peace on earth, and 
good will towards men.” We find that in the 
Scriptures there are many allusions to pastoral 
scenes. ‘The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want,’ says David; ‘he maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures; he leadeth me beside the still 
waters.’ It was prophesied of Jesus Christ, ‘ He 
shall feed his flock like a shepherd; he shall gath- 
er the lambs in his arms, and carry them in his 
bosom;’ and he himself said, when upon earth, 
‘I am the Good Shepherd; and I lay down my 
life for the sheep.’ As I have been wandering 
through the fields and wocds to find out a lost 
lamb, I have often thought of that passage, ‘ All 
we, like sheep, have gone astray; we have turned 
every one to his own way.”? When we depart 
from the fold of God, Jesus Christ, who was sent 
to seek and to save those that were lost, will re- 
claim the wanderers. As I have borne a weak or 
wounded lamb on my shoulders, I have thought of 
the tender compassion of Christ to helpless sinners, 
He restoreth our souls, and leadeth us in the paths 
of righteousness. He encourages us: ‘ Fear not, 
little flock, it is your Father’s good pleasure to 
give you the kingdom;” so that we are enabled to 
reply, ‘We are the people of thy pasture, and 
the sheep of thy haud, We were as sheep going 
astray, hut are now returned unto the Shepherd 
and Bishop of our souls; and, when the Chief 
Shepherd shall appear, we shall receive a crown 
of glory that fadeth not away; so we, thy people 
and sheep of thy pasture, shall give thee thanks 
for ever; we will show forth thy praises to all gen- 
erations.’ ” , 

‘Thus talking together, we insensibly arrived 
near the house of Alfred. The barking of the 
dog, and the tinkling of the bells, which could be 
heard at some distance, apprized the children of 
their father’s approach at his usual dinner hour, 
twelve o’clock. Immediately, on hearing the 
pleasing signals of their beloved father’s return, 
they all rushed out of the cottage door, and had a 
well contested race who should welcome him home 
first. J retired a few steps behind to observe their 
behaviour. Soon the joyful little creatures sur- 
rounded their sire, and began, all of them at once, 
to tell him of their childish concerns; their prat- 
tle was sweetly interesting to a father’s ear. I 
was delighted at the native simplicity and unaf- 
fected love which the Shepherd’s children display- 
ed. One of the little ones at last spied me, and 
cried out, ‘‘ A gentleman!” They looked round 
and all scampered back again to their mother, ex- 
cept the least of them, who was engaged in play- 
ing with the dog Tray too busily to be disturbed. 

When we arrived at the cottage gate, I wished 
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Alfred good-bye, and intended to continue my 
journey, but he persuaded me so earnestly to go in 
and rest myself for a few minutes, that I at last 
complied with his wishes. The cottoge was soli- 
tary on the top of the hill; a large elm tree grew 
by the side, and overshadowed it; it was surround- 
ed with a plantation of potatoes and vegetables, 
which Alfred cultivated when he had any spare 
time. As I entered the house, a decent cleanly 
woman arose at my approach, while the shy coun- 
try children ran to hide themselves in the corners. 
Their father, however, soon called them out, and 
I encouraged them not to be afraid; in afew min- 
utes we were very good friends, and talked togeth- 
er on various subjects. One of the children asked 
his father if they should say their daily lessons 
now, as usual. He answered, that he would ex- 
cuse them to-day as they had a visitor. ‘‘ No,” 
cried I, ‘‘ you must not do this; the only differ- 
ence to-day shall be, that I will take your place, 
and hear the little folks say their lessons.’? Say- 
ing this, I put my hand into my pocket, and pulled 
out a bundle of tracts (which [ always carry about 
with me,) and, looking out those which had _ pic- 
tures, I promised to reward those children who 
said their lessons best. The little folks were soon 
crowding about me, reading, and spelling, and re- 
peating catechisms, hymns, and chapters from the 
Bible, with very great fluency and ease, I found 
that they performed so well that I was obliged to 
give them all a reward, and to the best a double 
portion. When all the lessons were said, Kitty, 
the eldest daughter spread the cloth, and put on 
the table a loaf of brown bread, a cheese,'a dish 
of potatoes, and a pitcher of water. Aftera bless- 
ing asked by one of the boys, we attacked our 
homely fare with greater relish than the pampered 
sons of luxury find in all their dainties. During 
dinner time, Alfred entertained us with several en- 
tertaining stories of the country; and | told him 
some of the wonders of the metropolis. All were 
very much surprised at the facts I mentioned, and 
one of the children very simply inquired if London. 
was -really any larger than their market town; 
when | answered that it was larger than fifty such 
places, they were lost in astonishment. The cu- 
riosity of the whole family was excited, and they 
were all asking me questions about the great city, 
which I answered to their satisfaction. 

When the time came for parting, the children 
were very unwilling to let me go, and would not 
be satisfied till they had obtained permission from 
their parents to go down the hill along with me. 
I rose and took Alfred by the hand; ‘‘ Friend,”’ 
said I, ‘* farewell, we shall most probably never 
meet again on earth; but I hope, when the great 
Shepherd shall separate his sheep to himself, we 
shall be placed together on his right hand, and 
hear him say, ‘ Come, ye blessed of my. Father, 
enter into the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world.’” ‘* Amen,’’said Alfred, 
lifting up his eyes to heaven—‘‘ Amen!” 

[The Sabbath Day Book. 
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THE STORK. 

The habits of many beasts and birds give use- 
ful examples to our own race, and it would be well 
if mankind (and I mean boy-kind too) should give 
more time to observing these animals, than to in- 
juring and destroying them. The Stork is a bird 
which may teach us much about the duty of affec- 
tion, and the advantage of a useful and harmless 
life. Their kind dispositions show themselves at 
all times of their life. The female covers her eggs 
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audience very much, and the whole exercises were 


with the most tender care. Instances are record- 
ed in which she has rather chosen to die than re- 
sign her charge. An affecting incident of this na- 
ture occurred on the day of the battle of Friedland. 
A farm in the neighborhood of the city was set on 
fire by the falling of a bomb, and the conflagration 
extended to an old tree on which a pair of storks 
had built their nest. It was then the season of 
hatching, and the mother would not quit the nest 
until it was completely enveloped in flame. She 
then flew up towards the sky; and when she had 
neached a great height, dashed down into the 
midst of the fire, as if endeavoring to rescue the 
precious deposit from destruction. In one of 
these descents, enveloped in fire and smoke, she 
fell into the midst of the burning embers, and 
perished. 

This constancy during the period of hatching, 
is followed by the greatest care in the rearing of 
the young. The parents never lose sight of them. 
While one of the two is abroad in search of ser- 
pents, lizards, frogs, or snails, the other remains 
in charge of the nest. When the young have ac- 
quired strength and vigor, it is highly interesting 
to observe the tender couple assist them in their 
first career through the air. The young are said 
to repay this care and kindness, when the parents 
are old and feeble, by supporting their wings, 
when weary, in the long flights of their migration. 
But though it be true that the weak and old are 
thus assisted by the vigorous and young, we have 
no means of knowing that the assistants are the 
progeny of the assisted. ‘Fhe parents and the 
young continue to live together until the season of 
migration. 

There is a peculiar interest attached to this bird, 
from the protection which, in all ages and coun- 
tries, it has received from man. In ancient Egypt 
it was a capital crime to kill a stork; and there, 
and elsewhere, its safety and existence are still de- 
fended by laws. Indeed, there is, perhaps, no 
country which it is accustomed to visit where its 
deatlr would not be.avenged, either by the law or 
the people. This protection is, doubtless, in some 
measure owing to the amiable dispositions it ex- 
hibits; but must chiefly be attributed to the impor- 
tance of its services in destroying the reptiles 
which abound in the districts that it usually fre- 
quents. The protection it receives is returned by 
the confidence with which the stork constructs its 
nest in the midst of the most populous cities, and 
views from it the near approach of man without 
alarm. 

The Turks hold the bird in more than even the 
usual esteem. Their name for the stork is Hadji 
lug-lug; the former word, which is the honorary 
title of a pilgrim, it owes to its annual migrations, 
and its apparent attachment to their sacred edi- 
fices, The latter portion of the denomination, 
‘* lug-lug,”’ is an attempt to imitate the noise which 
the bird makes. The regard ofthe Turks is so 
far understood and returned by the intelligent 
stork, that, in cities of mixed population, it rarely 
or never builds its nest on any other than a Turk- 
ish house. 

I hope that if there is among my readers a mis- 
chievous boy, or a child that takes no pains to 
make himself useful and pleasant, they will learn 
the lesson which this part of the character of the 
stork teaches them; that they may he as welcome 
wherever they go as this bird is.— Youth’s Friend. 
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From the Lowell Mester, 
COLD WATER ARMY. 


The first celebration of the Lowell Cold Water 
Army was holden in ‘‘ The Grove,” on Wednes- 
day morning, July Ist. At an early hour, the 
several detachments of the Army, with appropriate 
banners and badges, assembled in Dutton street; 
and being properly organized by Mr. E. B. Patch 
Chief Marshal, and the Assistant Marshals, the 
soldiers took up their line of march for the Grove. 
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Gorham streets, accompanied by the Lowell Band, 
the Army reached the place of destination in good 


order. The following were the exercises of the 
celebration: 
1. Music. 2. Prayer by Rev. Mr. Stickney. 


3. Address by the Hon. Mayor of the city. 4. 
Address by Mr. Crosby, State Agent. 5. Volun- 
tary by the Band, Marseilles Hymn. 6. Address 
by the Rev. Mr. McDermott. 17%. Address by 
Rev. Mr. Thomas, who intreduced the following 
song, which was sung by the whole Army in the 
tune Auld Lang Syne. 

1. With banner and with badge we come, 

An ARMY true and strong, 
To fight against the hosts of Rum,— 
And this shall be our song: 
We love the clear Cold Water Springs, 
Supplied by gentle showers; 
We feel the strength cold water brings,— 
‘Tue Victory 1s Ours.” 
2.* COLD WATER ARMY ” is our name,— 
O may we faithful be, 
And so in truth and justice claim, 
The blessings of the free. 
We love the clear Cold Water Springs, 
Supplied by gentle showers; 
We feel the strength cold water brings, 
“Tre Victory 1s Ours.” 
8. ‘Though others love their ram and wine, 
And drink till they are mad, 
‘To water we will still incline, 
To make us strong and glad. 
We love the clear Cold Water Springs, 
Supplied by gentle showers; 
We feel the strength cold water brings,— 
“Tue Vicrory 1s Ours.” 
I pledge to thee, this hand of mine, 
In faith and friendship strong; 
And fellow-soldiers we will join 
The chorus of our song: 
We love the clear Cold Water Springs, 
Supplied by gentle showers; 
We feel the strength cold water brings,— 
‘Tue Vicrory 1s Ours.” 
8. Address and Benediction by Rev. Mr. Naylor. 
The procession consisted of about 1600 children 
and youth, who, by signing a simple Cold Water 
pledge, became members of the Army. More 
than 300 soldiers were probably absent, from a 
variety of causes. 

It my be well to remark, that this movement in 
the Temperance cause began in the Grammar 
Schools. No. 5, consisting exclusively of children 
of Irish parents, mustered about 300 faithful and 
true soldiers in the procession. Besides the mem- 
bers of the Army, there were hundreds of children 
and youth present, who have not formally enlisted. 
Probably 3500 or 4000 persons were in the Grove, 
and great attention was given to the proceedings. 

We can but regard this movement with especial 
interest; and it does not require a very sanguine 
temperament to consider it the harbinger of a glo- 
rious day. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
SABBATH SCHOOL CELEBRATION, JULY 4ru. 


On the morning of Saturday, July 4th, 1840, a 
meeting of Sabbath School children was held at 
Rev. Mr. Fairchild’s meetinghouse, South Boston. 
The children had provided themselves with four 
banners, on which were printed in large letters 
the following mottos. ‘‘ Holiness to the Lord,” 
** Hosanna tothe Son of David,”’ ‘‘Phillips Church 
Sabbath School, established Jan. 1824,” and on 
the other ‘‘ American Independence, 1840, Cold 
Water Army.” A juvenile choir with sweet 
voices sung five appropriate hymns; prayer was 
offered by Rev. Mr. Driver, and addresses were 
made by Rev. E. N. Sawtell of Havre, France, 
and Rev. R. Turnbull of Boston. Most of the 


flowers and the date printed on it, as a badge, and 
several fine bouquets of flowers were placed in the 
church during the services, and distributed to the 
clergymen present at the close. The services were 


children wore a small pink ribbon with a vase of 


calculated to leave a pleasing and useful impres. 
sion on the minds of all present. 





ANOTHER MEETING ON JULY 6ru. 
AFFLICTING EVENT. 

On Monday, July 6th, the Sabbath School con. 
nected with Mr. Fairchild’s Society, South Boston 
held another meeting under very different circum. 
stances. One of their number, a lad named Sam. 
uel Blasland, between 9 and 10 years old, who 
was with them in health on Saturday morning, and 
took an active part in the choir on that occasion, 
was killed that evening on. the Free Bridge, by 
falling from an Omnibus, on which he was return. 
ing home. This School to the number of more 
than a hundred, assembled to follow him to the 
tomb. The same badges were worn, one of the 
same banners trimmed in black was borne by 
members of his class, and Samuel’s remains were 
carried on a bier by four of his day school asso. 
ciates, a large number of whom led the long pro. 
cession that walked to the tomb under the Episco. 
pal Church, where they were deposited. 

After the family had taken their last view of the 
corpse, the children passed round in order, to view 
their late associate now cold in death, while a liiile 
band of his Sabbath School companions, sung a 
plaintive hymn. It was a solemn season, for but 
a few hours had elapsed since Samuel in perfect 
health had joined with them in their celebration on 
Independent morning. . 

This sudden death has a solemn voice to speak 
to all the readers of the Companion. One who 
lately loved to read it as well as any of you who 
now peruse this article, was in a moment hurried 


uel had many serious thoughts, especially during 
the last few months, and was one of several boys 
in the school who sometimes met for prayer among 
themselves. He was a member of a Juvenile Mis- 
sionary Society in the Sabbath School, and on the 
very morning of his death, he joined the ‘‘ Cold 
Water Army.” Children are you ready to dieas 
suddenly as he died? In view of early death, 
** Wilt thou not from this time cry unto God, My 
father, thou art the guide of my youth?” S. B. 
———— 


DIFFERENT FATE OF TWO SCHOLARS. 
An incident was related to the children of the 


Marietta, Ohio; and the circumstances of the oc- 
casion, the interest manifested by the scholars, 


erated; and I pray God that it may never be for- 


learning it was designed. 
as I can recollect in the words of the narrator. 

‘* About twenty years since,” said Mr. S. ‘‘two 
boys came under my instruction in a day school. 
They were both not far from eleven years of age, 
of about equal natural abilities and much the same 


no respect any marked difference between them, 
except that one was somewhat more playful ando! 
a more restless disposition than the other. 
They continued under my instructions about@ 
year, when they were separated. But mark thei 
different fate. Last summer within one week? 
each other, one of these boys was ordained 354 
minister of Jesus Christ in the Presbyterian church, 
and the other was——hanged! 
‘*1 took,” continued Mr. S. ‘ considerable 
pains to learn the different stories of these tw° 
boys; and it may all be told in almost a word. 
The former (and the more restless and waywar 
one of the two) was requested by his parents ! 
remember the Sabbath day as sacred time—to attend 





left free to seek his own pleasure on God’s holy day. 
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appropriate; the addresses interested the youthful 
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into eternity without any previous warning. Sam- & 


‘* Bethel Sabbath School,” recently, by Mr. S. of | 
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and the manner of the narrator, as well as the § 
thrilling nature of the anecdote, made an impres F 
sion on my mind which I trust will never be oblit- 5 


gotten by those for whose especial instruction ani F 
I will give it as nearly F 
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improvement in the school; indeed there was it F 


regularly the appointed ordinances of that day, 5 
and to spend no portion of its precious hours! — 
vain or childish amusements; while the other W# > 
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how do your children employ the holy Sabbath? 
Beloved youth, whose characters are now forming, 
whose prospects are bright and glowing, and for 
whom youth and hopeful ardor have traced a path- 
way of honor and success for your future footsteps, 
how do you spend your Sabbaths? Much depends 
upon whether those sacred hours are improved or 
wasted. If you call the Sabbath a delight, the 
holy of the Lord, honorable, and honor him; not 
doing your own ways, nor finding your own pleas- 
ure, nor speaking your own words, the Lord has 
graciously promised that you shall delight your- 
selves in him—that he will bless you; and whom 
the Lord blesseth, is blessed indeed. But if you 
reverence not its sacred hours, and despise its 
blessed privileges, you throw contempt on the God 
of the Sabbath—your own consciences will con- 
demn your course; and He who is greater than 
our consciences, and knoweth and remembereth 
all things, will be your enemy, and ‘‘ who can 
contend with him and prosper.” 

Another thought for all who may read this 
piece. By how many merciful dispensations does 
the great Head of the church testify his pleasure 
in the observance, and by how many awful provi- 
dences does he mark his displeasure at the con- 
tempt of any of his Divine institutions; and espe- 
cially isthis true of the Christian Sabbath. Chris- 
tian, do you regard the sanctity of the Sabbath as 
God views it? and do you so order your worldly 
affairs, so order your household, as to promote its 
strict observance on your own part, on that of 
your family, and on the part of those in your em- 
ploy? and are you willing to labor in any and 
every way, for its better observance throughout 
our country and the world? i 

A Teacuer IN THE Betuet S. Scuoor. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
INTRODUCTION OF IDOLATRY. 
[From a Teacher.} 

My Dear Pupils,—You know that the sin of 
idolatry was very prevalent in ancient times, and 
that the greater part of mankind are still mad upon 
their idols. You no doubt will feel an interest in 
knowing something about the introduction of this 
sin into our world. 

All the idolatry in the world was divided be- 
tween two sects, the worshippers of images, call- 
ed Sabines and the worshippers of fire called Ma- 
gians. Noah taught his posterity to worship one 
God, the Creator and Governor of the universe, 
and to hope in his mercy through the promised 
Mediator. The necessity of a mediator between 
God and man was handed down to posterity and 
became prevalent. Conscious, in some degree of 
their own vileness, men could not conceive it pos- 
sible, that, of themselves alone, they would have 
access to the supreme governor of the universe, 
and therefore concluded there must be a mediator. 
But having no clear conceptions of a mediator ap- 
pointed by God, they presented their addresses 
through mediators of their own choosing. They 
thought the sun, moon and stars were the habita- 
tions of intelligent beings, who animate those orbs, 
as the soul of man animates the body. These be- 
ings they thought possessed a nature, midway be- 
tween God and themselves, and that they were the 
Most suitable beings to become their mediators. 
Regarding the planets as nearer to them than any 
other of the heavenly bodies, they at first made 
choice of them for their mediators, and worshipped 
them as such. This was the origin of all the idol- 
atry that has ever been practised. 

They at first worshipped the orbs themselves. 
But these orbs, by their rising and setting, being 
as much under the horizon as above, they were at 
a loss how to address them in their absence. To 
remedy this evil, they had recourse to images, on 
which, after their consecration, they thought these 
beings were as really present by their influence as 
in the orbs themselves. This was the beginning 
of image worship, and to these images were given 
names of the planets they represented. Hence, 
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we find Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Venus, 
etc. first ranked among the gods of the ancients. 

After this, they conceived the idea that depart- 
ed good men had the power to intercede with God. 
Then they deified, and thus increased the number 
of their gods. The professors of this religion were 
called Sabines, It was commenced by the Chal- 
deans, who were celebrated for their knowledge of 
Astronomy. From them it spread all over the 
East, then passed into Egypt; from thence to 
Greece and was then propagated through the 
western world. A remnant of this sect still ex- 
ists in the East, who pretend to have received their 
religion from Sabine, the son of Seth. Among 
the books which contain their doctrine, they have 
one, which they call the book of Seth, and say it 
was written by that patriarch. The fact, that the 
most celebrated Astronomers of the East belonged 
to this sect, conduced greatly to augment their 
fame. 

Directly opposite to the Sabians were the Ma- 
gians, another sect who had their origin in the 
East. Abominating all images, they worshipped 
God only by fire. This religion commenced in 
Persia, and from thence spread into India, but 
never extended any farther. The most prominent 
doctrines of the Magians was that there were two 
principles, the one the author of all good, and the 
other the author of all evil, or, in other words, 
God and the devil. The former was represented 
by light, the latter by darkness. The good god 
they called Yazdan and Ormuds, and the evil god 
Ahraman. They thought there would be a con- 
tinual opposition between these till the end of the 
world, and that then the good god, having over- 
come the evil god, would have his world with all 
good men, and the evil god his world with all bad 
men. They always worshipped the good god be- 
fore the fire, especially before the sun, and they 
had fire continually burning on their altars. Be- 
fore their sacred fires they performed all their pub- 
lic devotions, and their private devotions before 
fire in theirown houses. Thus they paid the high- 
est honor to light as being the representation of 
the good god; but always hated darkness, as be- 
ing the representation of the evil god. This god 
they held in the utmost detestation, and whenever 
they had occasion to mention his name in their 
writings, they always wrote it inverted, and back- 
ward as thus, uewelsyy. R. E. 
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OUT OF SCHOOL. 


Here is the play-ground of Mr. Milman’s acade- 
my. A few minutes ago, it was empty and silent, 
and every boy was at his desk in quiet study, or 
reciting his lesson to Mr. Milman. All was as 
quiet and orderly as it is in every good school; 
and the scholars seemed to have no thought but 
what belonged to their books or slates. But what 
a change! The satchel and the slate are lying on 
the ground. The boys appear like colts let loose 
from a stable, full of life and fun, and taking every 
means of exercise. All their voices are heard at 
once, shouting and talking, but not a word about 
their lessons. One tries his kite, and is delighted 
to find the wind is so favorable, that he may expect 
to see it rise as high as his string will allow. Oth- 
ers are trying their activity in leaping over each 
other’s backs, and thus wearing off the fatigue of 
sitting so long in school. Some are hopping; 
others are seeing who can jump the farthest. 

There is one lad who cannot partake of any of 
these amusements. When he was a very young 
child, he was so much injured in one of his feet by 
a railway car, that he can only walk with the help 
of a crutch. He cannot run or leap like his 
school-mates; but he enjoys the sight; and is still 
more pleased when he has an amusing book to 
look into, which he can do at the same time that 
he hears the pleasant sounds of play around him. 
A cheerful, contented disposition will make one 





happy, when others are so about him, though he 
cannot take part in their sports. Aud it is a mark 








of selfishness when a person cannot have enjoy- 
ment in seeing others happy. This lame boy has 
the whole school for his friends, because they not 
only feel for his affliction, but know that he does 
not complain, and that he takes delight in their 
company. 

In their amusements, boys ought to remember 
that they will enjoy themselves the more as they 
show a spirit of kindness to their play-fellows. 
The surly, selfish lad has not half the pleasure in 
his sports that the boy has, who delights in seeing 
others happy, and who is always ready to give up 
his own wishes, for the sake of gratifying the rest. 
The selfish person is never contented, unless he 
has every thing in his own way, and has the best 
place, and is put first in every thing. But he 
must be often disappointed in these wishes, and 
then he is cross and unhappy. The boy, on the 
other hand, who takes his delight in seeing all 
around him pleased, is just as well contented to 
be last as first, and is of course more happy. 

Play, out of school, when conducted in the right 
spirit, is profitable both to mind and body. It re- 
freshes the mind after the study and confinement 
of the school, and prepares it to go to work again. 
It also strengthens the limbs, circulates the blood, 
and promotes cheerfulness and health. And with 
all these effects, it ought besides to promote 
friendly and benevolent feelings. But to make 
any sports truly useful and pleasant, we should 
take care that nothing be either done or said that 
is improper or dishonorable. No boy should feel 
at liberty to utter words to his school companions, 
which he would be ashamed to speak before his 
own family. Nor will a boy of good principles be 
guilty of any wrong action because he is out of 
his parents’ sight. 

I am sorry to have to believe, that much evil is 
sometimes done in boys’ sports out of school; and 
I would call upon every youth who loves his own 
happiness and character, who honors his parents, 
and who would remember his Creator, to avoid all 
company that is not pure, and to use all his influ- 
ence to promote kindness, love, and brotherly feel- 
ings among his playmates.— Youth’s Friend. 





Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE FAIR, OR FOURTH OF JULY. 
BY FRANCES, 

The 4th of July came at last, and the long an- 
ticipated fair. It was at our Town Hall. The 
day previous, had been spent, by the young ladies, 
(members of the Sewing Circle, ) in arranging their 
articles for sale, assisted by the male members, 
who prepared the tables, furnished trees, vines, 
evergreens, &c. to adorn the room. Then there 
were numberless little boys, who came to see, and 
learn how to manage such. business, ready to run 
and do their errands. 

At sunset they had every thing in, and about the 
Hall arranged to their satisfaction; and had ap- 
pointed two young men to stay there through the 
night, and take care of the things, until they should 
return the next morning. The sales commenced 
at 9 o’clock, A. M. 

The Hall was splendidly trimmed. I never saw 
an Episcopalian Church, at Christmas time, that 
displayed more taste. The sides of the room were 
hung with festoons of vine evergreen, with large 
rich tassels of the same, and small twigs of cedar. 
Large stars were made above the festoons, of Ce- 
dar, Hemlock and Spruce. Large and elegant 
Spruce trees stood in each corner; the middle of 
the room, looked like a grove of young and living 
pines, and on the front of the desk, at one end of 
the Hall, was placed in large green letters. 
‘* Seamen’s Friend Society.” A table the whole 
length of the Hall stood upon each side, covered 
with all kinds of fancy work. Every possible 
form and variety of needle-books, pin-cushions, 
bags, baskets, card cases, boxes, rich embroider- 
ed muslins, and many articles of apparel, as work- 
ed aprons, hose, embroidered slippers, caps, chil- 
dren’s dresses, &c. all made by the female mem- 
bers of the Society, who stood behind the tables, 
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to wait upon purchasers, dressed in white wi.h 
blue trimmings. Here and there at suitable dis- 
tances, stood a loaf of nice cake—or a large tum- 
bler of confectionary, or a waiter of custards, all 
of which were going off at double their price. 

A shorter table stood at each end of the Hall. 
One near the desk, was covered with cake, (which 
had been given in abundance by the benevolent 
matrons of the village,) confectionary, &c.; this 
was attended by the male members of the Society, 
each having for a badge a white rose, and a knot 
of blue ribband, with long ends, in a button hole 
of his coat. The table at the other end of the 
Hall wag attended by little girls, who sold lemon- 
ade, blanc-mange, &c. In the centre of the room, 
was another small table, attended by the President 
of the Society, and some official members. Upon 
this table were but three articles for sale. A very 
beautiful bunch of wax flowers, made by the So- 
ciety, a cake, containing a two dollar ring, and 
upon a small board, eighteen or twenty inches 
square, covered with moss, was a Log Cabin—ci- 
der barrel, and Tippecanoe Flag. The cabin 
was six or eight inches long, the little rabbits in 
the moss, two thirds of an inch, and all the other 
things which belonged to it in proportion. It was 
made, not to indicate the political sentiments of 
the Society, but to attract attention; and it suc- 
ceeded well. In little more than an hour from the 
commencement, the Hall was full, Every one 
seemed very happy. 

I have attended many kinds of Anniversaries, 
Conventions, and great celebrations of the 4th of 
July, and seen many tens of thousands around 
me many times; but never saw a more cheerful, 
smiling collection of people, than filled our Town 
Hall, on this 4th of July. 

Soon the president announced the sale of the 
cake with the two dollar ring. It was cut into 
sixteen slices, twenty-five cents each. The slices 
were all numbered, and the purchasers, could have 
their choice of a number. Now who would get 
the two dollar ring, for twenty five cents. All 
were ready to buy, as the object waa charitable, 
and it was all immediately sold. 

Then commenced the inquiry, ‘‘ Who has found 
the ring,”’ and it went round and round the Hall, 
to no purpose. All who had bought, broke their 
cake into crumbs, without stopping to taste of it, 
expecting every piece they took off, to see the 
ring. Some thought it must have fallen on the 
floor—and one was sure he heard it, but it could 
not be found. Two or three were suspected of 
having it, who would not say positively, until the 
president went to them, and begged them to let it 
be known if they had it, for she. had overheard 
people saying, ‘‘ very likely there was no ring in 
the cake.”’ They declared they had not fognd it. 
After a little further search, the ring was found 
unfortunately for the président, who made and 
sold the cake, in the possession of a near relative. 
She manifested much regret that it was found by 
one of his family, for she knew people would say 
it went to her by design. A very few did so, but 

it did not injure the other sales. 

Almost everything was disposed of, and nearly 
sixty dollars taken, before night, to be appropria- 
ted to the aid of seamen. Great, indeed, wasthe 
joy of the society, when they knew the amount of 
their money; but who can tell how much greater 

may be the joy of that neglected, but useful class 
of people the seamen, in consequence of these ef- 
forts. Who can tell how much it may improve 
their condition, or how much good it may accom- 
plish in other lands, through their instrumentality. 

Last year, sixty-five dollars were taken at a 
Fair, at the same time and place. And, in a 
small country village, like ours, who will not say, 
** this is doing well.” And where is there a com- 
munity of young people, who may not have the 
happiness and the honor to do likewise, or even 
better. North Brookfield, Ms. 

Pay 1n Apvance.—*‘ William,’’ said a mother to her 
little son, ** if you go out in the street [’ll whip you.”” The 
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PROVERBS.,«-Seconp Series.=-No. 5, 
‘© What can’t be cured, must be endured.”’ 

* Oh dear!” said little Lucy Weston, as she came 
into the nursery one day, with her hair dangling into 
her eyes, and looking very disconsolate; “Oh dear! 
{ wish all the musquitoes were to Guinea!” 
** Why, what is the matter?” asked the nursery- 
maid, Abby; ‘I have hardly seen any musquitoes this 
summer.” 
‘*1 know there are not many here, but yesterday, 
when I went out to uncle Charles’s, they bit my hands 
and feet all over, and they are so bad [ can’t do any 
thing with them; just look there!” And as Lucy | 
spoke she held out her hands, covered with large red 
blotches. 
‘*] am sorry for you,” said Abby. 
troublesome things. 
‘* Besides, they are worse for me than for other 
people, mamma always says so; did you ever see 
such great bunches? What shall [ do?” 
** 1 don’t know what you can do, Miss Lucy. Pa- 
tience is the only cure that ever I heard of for such 
sort of things.” 
** Patiertvte! I don’t see how that will cure them.” 
**T don’t suppose it will cure them, but ‘ what 
can’t be cured, you know, must be endured.” 
Lucy stopped rubbing ber hands, and assumed an 
attidude of meditation. ‘* Where have I heard that 
before?” said she, half to herself and half to Abby. 
** Somebody used to say it to me all the time—and I 
remember, it was Martha, the girl that took care of 
us before youcame. Yes,I remember. Mother was 
sick and I had to be sent away from home, and I 
went out in the country with Martha. She was not 
a very pleasant girl, and never told me stories and 
talked to me as you do, and I was just as homesick 
as I could be. I cried half the time, and she never 
did anything to comfort me, only sometimes she would 
say, ‘* It’s of no use for you to cry so, miss. If you 
ery all day it won’t bring your mother here.” Just 
as if that wasn’t the very thing I was crying for. 
And then she always finished with saying, ‘‘ What 
can’t be cured must be endured.’ The only good 
it did was to make me cry still harder.” 

** Well, she told you the truth, did she not? Your 
crying did not do any good I suppose.” 

** No, for I did not go home till mamma was well. 
But then she might have tried to amuse me, or find 
something for me to do, instead of scolding at me. 
Or if she had even told me that it was necessary I 
should stay there till mother got well and that I should 
go back then—but she never did.” 

‘* She might have managed a great deal better to be 
sure, but I dare say she did as well as she knew how. 
But you are older now, and I suppose you would not 
be so foolish again.” 

** Do you think I was foolish?” 

‘* | think it would be foolish in anybody but a very 
little child, to fret and cry for what could not be 
helped.” 

** Well, I don’t see how any body could help fret- 
ting sometimes.” 

** Perhaps you cannot help it entirely, on first try- 
ing, but I think you might learn in time.” 

‘ec How 2”? 

‘* Why first, be sure that the thing you want to fret 
about is something that you cannot remedy. If it is 
any thing that you can remedy, you ought to do it 
even if it requires some pains; or else, submit pa- 
tiently.” 

** ‘Tell me something in particular, so that I may 
know what you mean.” 

For instance, the other day you preferred sewing 
with a needle that was much too large, to going up 
stairs for another. Now I think you ought to have 





Those bites are 





boy with a knowing look replied, ‘* but, mother, if I let you 
whip me now, may I go out afterwards?”’ 
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“© Yes, I see.” 

** Weil, when the thing cannot be remedied, you 
should “‘ endure” it patiently. For instance, I wil 
tell you two ways in which you can manage about 
your musquitoe bites. One way is this. You can 
keep saying, ‘“* Oh dear! oh dear! what shall I doi» 
and rubbing your hands, and asking every body to 
pity you. Then you can take off your stockings and 
put your feet into cold water, and thus go on through 
the day, worrying other people, and giving up every 
other employment but that of attending to your mus- 
quito bites.” 

** Well, what is the other way?” 

** You can say to yourself, [ must expect some in- 
convenience and suffering to day, and I will try to 
bear it as well as Tecan. Then you can set yourself 
resolutely about some employment that will prevent 
you from thinking of your bites, and so keep busy 
all day.” 

** So I will; I choose the last way; now what would 
you do first?” 

‘Let me see. I would finish stringing those beads 
you began the other day, so as to have them ready 
for Fanny the next time she comes.” 

“Weil, I will.” L. 
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An Attentive Hearer. 





show you what kind of hearers we want among ehil- 
dren. I had noticed her as she sat always in her fa- 
ther’s seat in the church, remarkably fixing her eyes 
on me as soon as I rose up in the pulpit to begin the 
exercises; but I did not know so much about her, till 
one day, when I was sick and confined to my chan- 
ber, her father called to see me, and began to talk 
about his dear little Mary, that was about nine or ten 
years of age. Said he, ‘“* Have you ever noticed how 
my little girl sits in church?” I said I had not par- 
ticularly noticed anything but this, that I used to love 
to turn to that side of the church, because, if any one 
is preaching, he loves to see every person’s eye on 
him, and, whenever I looked, this little girl’s bright 
eyes were always fixed on me. But her father told 
me more about her. He said, that from the time | 
rose in the pulpit, she never turned her head one mo- 
ment away from me, except sometimes when I said 
anything that touched her heart very much, she 
would turn round to ber mother, and say, ‘Is not that 
sweet?” and that was the only time she would turn 
away from the preacher. But here was what struck 
me with great force about this little girl, one so young; 
it was the custom of this father, every Sabbath after- 
noon, after the second service, to go home and getall 
his children around him, and begin to talk over the 
sermon of the morning, and then the sermon of the 
afternoon; they found the text, and each one read it, 
and then the father would begin to tell what he 
recollected of the sermon, and then the mother repeat- 
ed what she recollected and that he had omitted; and 
the father assured me, that sometimes they forgot one 
of the heads of the sermon, one of the divisions, and 
they would turn to little Mary, and she would recol- 
lect it.— Kirk’s Sermons. 


ee ae 
The Little Bethel. 


A pious mother, in New York lost a beloved ani 
only son at the age of great promise. He very early 
manifested an uncommon mechanical genius. A 
short time before his death, he built a little church 
about two feet square—perfect in all its parts and pro- 
portions. The slips—the altar, with the Bible on 
the cushion; the chandeliers; even the windows were 
of the usual number; and the door opened and shut, 
and nothing seemed wanting, but the little living 
preacher, to finish this beautiful model of a sanctuary. 
After his death his mother resolved that this precious 
relic of genius, so endeared to her by many tender a* 
sociations, should be a Bethel Church. ‘The little 
cupola was converted into a contribution box. The 
Bethel flag waved over it, with this motto, “ Cast thy 
bread upon the waters.” The first fruits of this Beth- 
el church, collected in a few months, being $2,30 cents, 
were recently forwarded by that fond mother, to the 


treasurer of the ** Female Bethel Union.” 
[Olive Leaf. 


ae ee 
Maxim.—To ourselves the highest point of utility 





gone, or at least, if you did not, you ought not to have 
complained of the one you had.” 


is to become wise and good; to others, to establish in 
them the same character.—Dr. Dwight. 





There was one little girl I will tell you about, to , 
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